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Korea: A mystery — so pregnant with fear and sorrow that no one publicly mentions it — hayff 
minds of those in the Capital who probe deeply behind the headlines. It concerns prisoners Sar fp» 
Korea; and those who study the communiques — so optimistically reported on the air and in prin®+— figde 
little cause for rejoicing. rs 

As a matter of fact, the terms of the exchange of sick and wounded in Korea has more that 
observer in this great center of world diplomacy literally gasping. An exchange on the basis of about 
5,000 enemies in return for 600 Americans and allies has the embassies and legations here actually 
stupefied. Foreign diplomats of long standing remark to us that they can recall no instance in history 
in which a powerful state like the U.S. ever submitted to such a proportion. All say that the U.S. should 
have accepted no less than a man-for-man basis — the usual practice in such a situation. 


And some believe that the U.S. should have met the Soviet offer with a sharp diplomatic counter- 
attack, demanding Red agreement to evacuation of all Korea before negotiating a sick-and-wounded ex- 
change. Along diplomatic row, it is remarked that the U.S. has lost a decisive round in the parley battle 
and created a dangerous precedent. Finally, the word gets about that “appeasement” again has captured 
the directors of our foreign policy. 


In the Pentagon, there exists an even gloomier view. With wide, solemn eyes people in the Pentagon 
wonder if there isn’t something worse behind the extraordinary ratio of 5,000 to 600. Isn’t this a de- 
liberate attempt to establish a precedent when dealing with POWs who are not wounded or sick? It 
seems incredible that there should be only 600 sick and wounded POWs. Yet — awful thought — 
perhaps that is an accurate figure. Perhaps the total number of our men in the hands of the enemy, 
but well and strong, amounts to only a fraction of those whom we have calculated to be captives. In 


brief, brutal terms — the Pentagon is wondering if the enemy has not killed or starved to death most 
of our men who were captured. 


Recent history affords some grim confirmation. A few here recall the Hanley incident over a year 
ago. On November 14, 1951 (and subsequent days), Colonel James M. Hanley, Eighth Army Judge 
Advocate General in Pusan, officially charged that the Red Chinese had massacred 2,513 and the Red 
Koreans 3,757 American prisoners, not to mention over 7,000 South Koreans, British, Turkish and other 
UN army soldiers. General Ridgway confirmed the basic facts.of the accusation, although shying away 
from details, Hanley said that the Chinese and North Korean armies in Korea were guilty of “ a record 
of killings and barbarism unique even in the Communist world”. 


Not Merely Gossip: Heard last night at a Washington dinner table: 


@ Why did Senator Wayne Morse want to change his seat on the Senate floor? The man across 
from us (who ought to know since he’s a Senator himself) explained that Republican colleagues, seated 
near Morse, kept calling him so many opprobrious names and kept making so many uncomplimentary 
remarks while Morse was addressing the body, that the outcast Republican Senator could not “take it”. 
The hecklers spoke sotto voce so that the presiding officer could not hear and therefore did not call them 
to order. That’s why — our informant said — Morse wanted to change his place to the Democratic side 
of the aisle. Why not go back to Oregon? — was one comment. 


@ Much talk of the mess Dulles is making — his backing of Bohlen, his endorsement of Yalta, his 
off-the-record conference of last week. “He put his tail between his legs and ran off to Canada.” But, 
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an ex-Senator present protested: “If you kick out Dulles, you'll get something worse — Dewey.” Then 
a member of the lower House piped up: “It’s not who heads the State Department that matters — it’s 
the Undersecretary, the Assistant Secretaries and the middle bureaucrats. If you clean out the old Acheson 
crowd, and put good staff men in their places, they would run Dulles and he’d look all right.” Others 
agreed that it is more important to get Undersecretary “Beedle” Smith out of the Department than Dulles 
— Smith is a real Acheson-Truman holdover and has influenced Dulles. 


‘@ One Republican present gave us the “low down” about the new GOP Party boss, Len Hall, 
saying that this was a Dewey defeat. “Hall”, he insisted, “is not a Dewey man; he’s a Joe Martin man. 
The Speaker of the House, when he started the boom for Hall two weeks ago threw down a challenge to 
Dewey to oppose Hall. Dewey has been on cool terms with Hall. So, Dewey (who began to count the 
votes for Hall on the National Committee) decided he’d better come out for Hall and ‘save face’. Joe 
Martin and Tom Dewey are not friends. Joe Martin and Bob Taft aren’t especially friendly. In 1948, 
Joe didn’t want either Tom or Bob for President — Joe wanted Joe. In 1952, Joe favored neither Bob 
nor Ike — privately talked MacArthur. He and Len Hall — his old buddy — are conservatives.” 


@ A newsman present forecasted that the Bricker constitutional amendment (to keep UN from over- 
riding American law) has enough senatorial votes to pass; that Taft is for it in defiance of the White 
House and Dulles. But Taft wants to amend the amendment — to take out legal snarls criticized by the 
American Bar Association. Another newsman present cracked: “Taft will vote for any bill if you let 
him amend it.” 


@ The visit of German Chancellor Adenauer threw off some conversational sparks. At the German 
reception last week, one cocktail drinker asked Chinese Ambassador Wellington Koo, ““Who’s going to be 
sold down the river to Russia —- you Chinese Nationalists, or the Germans?” 


@ The diners ended on a hilarious note, everyone laughing at a crack made by the New York Daily 


News. It concerned Lady Nancy Astor, recently here. The News had urged that “ancient harridan” to 
“get the hell home and never come back”’. 


Social Security: The unfortunate wretches on the Ways and Means Committee (described in this 
week’s supplement “Pity the Ways & Means Committee” by Frank Chodorov) have more worries. What 
additional levies will Mrs. Hobby, the new Cabinet member for social welfare, inflict on the public purse? 
For, “something is cooking in Social Security”, is the word going around Capitol Hill. 


The big potential leak of funds in the Federal Security Administration is the phenomenon called Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance, a scheme somewhat similar to that promoted by the late Charles Ponzi 
(who consequently got in the toils of the criminal courts). Present beneficiaries are paid “annuities” 
largely out of the social security taxes contributed by those not yet old enough to retire. The system is 
called “insurance” by courtesy only. For, more and more of the beneficiaries are reaching the retire- 
ment age as time goes on, and eventually the social security taxes will not be large enough to pay the 


annuities. Hence, the big $64 question has always been: what will happen when benefit payments exceed 
the security tax income? 


Now it appears that the dread day of reckoning may be nearer than had been supposed. Rumors have 
been persistent for weeks that the FSA bureaucrats were making ready a project which they hoped would 
simultaneously outwit Eisenhower and Mrs. Hobby, keep themselves in power, postpone the dread day of 
reckoning and leave the present system intact. 


Substance of the rumors: that over a period of weeks the inner circle of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration — including Isidore Falk, the compulsory health “insurance” propagandist; Robert Ball, 
another skillful window-dresser for FSA schemes; and Wilbur Cohen, technical advisor — have been 
meeting in secret, and without the knowledge of the beauteous Mrs. Hobby. 
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Here’s what they reportedly have been hatching: There are more than five million persons 65 and 
over in this country who receive no benefit of any kind from the system. Over the years, there has been 
increasing clamor about these people. It is said that the inner circle may soon propose sweeping this 
great outside group into the system and giving them some sort of basic benefit. This will take a great 
deal of money. Where is it to come from? Directly out of the Federal Treasury and that is where the 
poor Ways and Means Committee comes in. The Committee will have to pass on the taxes to pay for 
the scheme. 


This new government contribution (and it will be huge) will pay off the present outsiders. At the 
same time, the present crazy payroll tax system (falsely called “insurance”) will be left exactly as it is 
now operating. Thus, the chances are that the present horde of fixers and manipulators will be in a better 
position to hold on to their jobs, and the budgetary debacle will be the more devastating when eventually 
it arrives. Hold your hats! 


Press: Last week we drew attention to a protest (signed by John Chamberlain, John T. Flynn and others) 
against unfair press treatment of Senator McCarthy. Besides a number of phone calls from local news- 
men praising the protest, we received an interesting letter on National Press Club stationery: 


“Much applause for your courageous stand for McCarthy. As a long-time member here, I’ve heard 
more claptrap and lies against McCarthy mostly by correspondents or scribblers who never met him and 
never heard him speak. Ive heard McCarthy ‘take them by storm’ at mass meetings all the way from 
Hyattsville Armory to San Francisco’s famous Cowbarns; and I’ve heard him take on his antagonists in 
deadly Senate debate at least 15 times. Always he played it straight, using plenty of facts and figures 
and logic — never raising his voice or gestures, never offensive or bull-dozing, always sounding like a 
good Senator and an honest citizen. 


“And yet how seldom have I read any honest reportage about him. That comes from the well-known 
fact that our Senate and House press galleries have as many (or more) pinkos and reds and ‘liberals’ as 
any of the Government departments which the Roosevelt-Hopkins crowd loaded. Hooray for you. Do 
more of it. Get more money to print more statements of truth and honesty. Go farther with that message. 
(Signed) A friend of Truth and Justice and a long time member here.” 


Education Front: The Intercollegiate Society of Individualists, which has thus far confined its activi- 
ties to the sending of individualistic literature to some four hundred students who have expressed an in- 
terest, recently attempted to enlarge its program with lectures. Letters to college Presidents, deans and 
faculty advisers offering the services of lecturers, free, have invariably been refused, we are informed. 
All this, of course, might have been expected. The management of ISI suspects that it may have to 
present its views to students in the surreptitious manner practiced by the socialists so successfully forty 
years ago. That is the program contemplated for next fall. 


They Ought to Know: Some inmates of the State Prison Colony, Norfolk, Massachusetts, calling them- 
selves the Norfolk Debators, took the affirmative side in a debate: “Resolved that this house regrets the 
advance to the Welfare State”. The negative was taken by a team from the Cambridge University of Eng- 
land. The inmates won. Their speeches have been made available, on request, by the Foundation for 
Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


® 
Wings for Peace: A Primer for a New Defense, by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers. Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, Chicago. $3.50. Reviewed by Willis J. Ballinger. 


This is a timely and important book. For millions of citizens who hope for tax relief, for millions 
of worried American mothers who hope a way can be found to back the Russian monster down, or for 


informed students who know that unrestrained government spending is driving the nation down the last 
few miles to some form of a totalitarian state — Wings for Peace is real meat. 


Its central theme is that airpower should be the nation’s preeminent weapon for defense, 
Major Alexander Seversky, the noted airman, has expounded this view to the American people. His 


last book, Airpower — Key to Survival (published in 1950) pounded home brilliantly the idea that air. f 


power had now come of age, capable of being a decisive victory-producing weapon in a war — and his 
book is secure as a classic on the subject. 


But since 1950 a number of things have happened. The State Department under Truman enveloped 
NATO in a smoke screen of false propaganda, hiding from the people its hopeless futility as a grand 
defense program for stopping Russian aggression in Western Europe. This propaganda was used to in- 
duce Congress to waste billions of good taxpayers’ dollars on this military phantom. 


Also, the terrifying might of Russian airpower has become known. Today Russian airpower has 
achieved dangerous magnitude and even when our new air force comes into being in 1955 it will be 
equal to only half the striking power of the Russian air force in 1952. Equally dismaying is the fact 
that our intelligence sources have discovered that Russia is not the industrially backward nation so many 
of us had hoped it was, that she has powerful airplane production plants which are working around the 
clock to keep Russia in control of the skies and particularly to develop intercontinental Russian-based 
bombers that can hit at our industrial vitals with atom bombs or deadly gases. But most disquieting of 
all, we have found out that Russia has concentrated a formidable air force in her polar regions and some 
fourteen important American industrial centers are within easy one way range of Russian bombers. And 
while we have fiddled with the hopeless NATO we have neglected to build up adequate anti-aircraft de- 
fenses for our industries or to solve the danger of attacks from Russian subs off our coasts. 


Next, since 1950, the British have in effect repudiated NATO (which is basically a plan to fight 
Russia on land) and adopted a program which makes airpower her preeminent weapon. (So too has 
Canada.) The British actually tried hard in the summer of 1952 to get us to change our defense pattern 
to the air concept, but were rebuffed by the sea and land brass of the Pentagon. Finally, the demands 
on the taxpayer’s pocketbook have reached a real crisis. Our allies are asking for billions, the war in 
Korea is costing more billions, still more billions are being requested for the rehabilitation of Korea, and 
on top of everything the Pentagon is trying to build the world’s biggest army, biggest navy and biggest 
air force. Unless this spending can be checked and reduced, private business will be taxed out of 
existence. 


In Wings for Peace, General Fellers has brought the issue of airpower up to date, by taking into 
account the important things that have happened since Seversky’s book in 1950. And he has turned out 
a powerful book, interestingly written and devastating in its logic. His book is not a proposal that 
America withdraw from or welch on her numerous commitments to foreign nations. It is designed to 
show how we can best live up to those commitments — that is by giving our allies the most effective 
protection from Russia at a minimum cost to the American people in human lives and resources. 


Put briefly, the Fellers’ logic is that it would be suicide to attempt to fight Russia on land because 
of her overwhelming superiority in man power and her climate. We can’t fight her on the sea because 
Russia has no surface navy of any consequence and is self-contained on her land mass. Only through the 
air can we win should war come. And air superiority by the free world is the best hope that Russia will 
not risk war. But if we allow Russia to control the skies we will give her the opportunity to level Ameri- 
can industry and thus remove the last check to her conquest of the earth. Wings for Peace is must reading 
— particularly for every member of Congress. 
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THE PAST MARCHES ON 


By GEORGE MORGENSTERN 


May \ 

eke oJ 

I’ HISTORY is to be considered the process of consolidating the blunders. of the oo a the 
Eisenhower Administration need disappoint no one. It is busy validating, one by one, 

the promises and myths that it inherited from Roosevelt and Truman. The campaign 

talk about “the mess in Washington” assumed that the mess had developed within the 

last year or two, and was confined to a little routine corruption here and there. But 


the mess has been in the making for more than half a century. 


At the end of the 19th Century the United States began to stir with those promptings 
of imperialism and altruism which have worked to the mischief of so many puissant states. 
The sinister Spaniard provided a suitable punching bag. Two days before McKinley went 
to Congress with a highly misleading message which was an open invitation to war, the 
Spanish government had agreed to the demands for an armistice in Cuba and American 
mediation. There was no good reason for war, but there was war anyway. We wound 
up the war with a couple of costly dependencies, but this was enough to intoxicate the 
precursors of those who now swoon on very sight of the phrase “world leadership’”’. 

McKinley testified that in lonely sessions on his knees at night he had been guided 
to the realization that we must “uplift and civilize and Christianize” the Filipinos. He 
asserted that the war had brought new duties and responsibilities ““which we must meet 
and discharge as becomes a great nation on whose growth and career from the beginning 
the Ruler of Nations has plainly written the high command and pledge of civilization’. 
This sort of exalted nonsense is familiar to anyone who later attended the evangelical 
rationalizations of Wilson for intervening in the European war, of Roosevelt promising 
the millenium, with the four freedoms thrown in for the dog, of Eisenhower treasuring 
the “crusade in Europe” that somehow went sour, or of Truman, Stevenson, Paul Douglas, 
or the New York Times preaching the holy war in Korea. 

It has been considered clever in recent times to deride certain Republicans for wish- 
ing to retreat to the days of McKinley. But the plain fact is that the country has never 
left the road onto which he wobbled. War, which in 1898 had been a summer’s holiday, 
became a recurrent affliction, until today the country is in the state of a patient who, after 


three severe coronaries, looks forward without hope to the one which will do him in. 
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wr HAD SOME moments of lucidity which persuaded him ‘‘that the objects which 

the statesmen on both sides have in mind in this war (No. 1) are virtually the 
same”. Later, he accommodated his Calvinistic morals to a more congenial view: on April 
2, 1917, he sensed “the pride of those who know the day has come when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and might...” Since then this privilege has become chronic, 


Of course, this war was to proceed according to a magic formula whereby it would 
become the last war in history. This has become the igmis fatuus that has beckoned 
American internationalists into every war since. The idea was expounded by Wilson in 
these terms: “I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alliances which 
would draw them into competitions of power, catch them in a net of intrigue and selfish 
rivalry, and disturb their own affairs with influences intruded from without. There is 
no entangling alliance in a concert of power. When all unite to act in the same sense 


and with the same purpose all act in the common interest and are free to live their lives 


under a common protection.” 


In short, international organization for collective security was the answer. Wilson 
tried it out on the Senate in 1919 with results which have been variously portrayed. Sen. 
Lodge, who had been willing enough for war, observed, ‘““We may set aside all this empty 
talk about isolation. Nobody expects to isolate the United States or make it a hermit na- 
tion. But there is a wide difference between taking a suitable part and bearing a due re- 
sponsibility in world affairs and plunging the United States into every controversy and 
conflict on the face of the globe.” 


Despite the Senate’s rebuff to this automatic device for insuring American partici- 
pation in every war, the dream of a security that should be ‘collective’ was treasured 
in numerous breasts. Henry L. Stimson, always a firebrand, tried to persuade President 
Hoover in 1931 that Japan’s behavior in Manchuria warranted a resort to economic sanc- 
tions and close collaboration, if possible, with other nations, involving a willingness to 
accept the predictable consequence of war if sanctions failed. But Mr. Hoover would 
not agree; so Mr. Stimson hurried off to solicit the incoming President of an opposition 
party, F. D. Roosevelt. 


Roosevelt and Hull were ahead of the League of Nations in imposing economic sanc- 
tions on Italy in 1935, and, after the conquest of Ethiopia, they stubbornly clung to the 
Stimson prescription of non-recognition. In 1937 Roosevelt expressed his desire to ‘‘quar- 
antine” aggressors, but, as Sumner Welles sadly recounts, it proved “wholly impossible for 
him for a period of exactly four years to carry out the policy that he himself believed to be 
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vitally important to our security”. That is, Roosevelt was not liberated from the restraints 
of public opinion until he had succeeded, by what Mr. Justice Frankfurter has chosen to 


call a ‘‘series of complicated moves’’, in maneuvering us into Pearl Harbor. 


These complicated moves were, indeed, so devious that it took a Congressional com- 
mittee many months to listen to 10 million words of testimony that hardly outlined what 
had occurred. In all the welter of words two statements possess especial significance. One 
was Roosevelt’s confidence to Prime Minister Churchill not quite four months before Pearl 
Harbor: “I may never declare war; I may make war. If I were to ask Congress to declare 
war, they might argue about it for three months.” The other was the statement of Stimson, 
situated opportunely in 1941 as Secretary of War: ‘“‘The question was how we should 
maneuver them (the Japanese) into firing the first shot without allowing too much danger 


to ourselves.” 


[' THE AMERICAN people fail to comprehend this sequence of events, the explanation 
may lie in Woodrow Wilson’s account of how the German people were taken into 
war in 1914. “Such designs”, said he, ‘‘can be successfully worked out only under cover 


where nobody has a right to ask questions.” 


Mr. Wilson maintained that such cabals are happily impossible where public opinion 
commands full information concerning all the nation’s affairs. But where is the illumina- 
tion when a restricted group of military men and civilian officials so concert their plans and 
actions that one may see, as did Lincoln, the ‘‘framed timbers” without knowing precise- 
ly what goes on beyond the walls? And what of the vast apathy of an uninformed multi- 


tude content to substitute a 21 inch screen for the intellect? 


Add to these the operations of an organized propaganda capable, apparently, of 
doping Americans into belief in any myth, and there is formidable reason why public 
opinion should be so stupefied and stultified that the nation can be led from war to war 
in pursuit of ever retreating goals. Yet, despite the general numbness, Americans, sur- 


veying the results of half a century of intermeddling, dimly perceive that all is not well. 


It is certain that even Republicans in office can see certain effects of recent policy. 
They can discern that Roosevelt’s representations of the mechanics of power were spuri- 
ous, in that he lit on the wrong adversary. They can see that his prospectus of the fruits 
to be gathered from war was wholly fraudulent. They can smell something fishy about 
the means employed to put the United States into war at Pearl Harbor. They can sense 
the corroded morals of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 









They can see that such latter day saints as Gen. Marshall, Bedell Smith and Eisen- 
hower himself are but plaster effigies. They have a hunch that the UN is a papier-maché 
front. They can hardly escape the knowledge that Truman promoted the Korean horror 
in contravention of the Constitution and the public law. They can savor the irony of 
having fought a world war to destroy the partners in the anti-Comintern pact only that 


the United States might assume leadership in a new anti-Comintern pact. 


HIS SENSE OF FRUSTRATION was notably keen as a Republican Administration moved 

in the last few months to verify and confirm the New Deal legacy of idiocy. There 
was a smothered protest when Gen. Smith was appointed Undersecretary of State, for he 
was a key man in the calculated triple fumble in the War Department backfield on the 
eve of Pear! Harbor which made possible the success of the Japanese ‘‘surprise”. There 
was an instinctive revulsion even among Republican Senators, who seemingly can absorb 
any amount of punishment, when the new President forwarded for approval the draft of 
a resolution which, in effect, proclaimed the wisdom and nobility of the secret diplomacy 
of Roosevelt and Truman. 


The outcry was shrill in the wrangle over confirmation of Charles E. Bohlen, coun- 
selor of the Acheson State Department, as Eisenhower’s Ambassador to Russia. This man 
was a symbol of the diplomacy that produced the world mess. A participant in every con- 
ference from Teheran through Potsdam, he contemptuously informed Republican senators 


that it was idle to expect him to direct a word of criticism toward Roosevelt. 


Whether the United States is, in fact, a captive of the errors and betrayals of the past 
may be doubted. But it is hardly in dispute that an all-pervasive propaganda has estab- 
lished a myth of inevitability in American action: All wars were necessary, all wars were 
good. The burden of proof rests with those who contend that America is better off, that 
American security has been enhanced, and that prospects of world peace have been im- 
proved by American intervention in four wars in half a century. Intervention began with 
deceit by McKinley; it ends with deceit by Roosevelt and Truman. 


Perhaps we would have a rational foreign policy, serviceable to the United States, if 
Americans could be brought to realize that the first necessity is the renunciation of the lie 
as an instrument of national policy. Those who say that it is an idle exercise to sift the 
ashes of past events are all too frequently fearful of the truths that would be screened out 
in the sifting. The most disheartening fact about the new administration is its disinclina- 


tion to poke among the clinkers. 
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